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Governor of Kyoto after a request to that 
effect by the proper Japanese officials 
thereunto moved by a communication 
from the Embassy of the United States at 
Tokyo, I should forward the articles 
offered. 

This was entirely satisfactory to me. 
Meanwhile as I was growing old and at 
any time I might be overtaken by death, 
I had the promise of those of my house- 



the greatest repute. Both of these men 
flourished at the end of the fourteenth 
century. Kaneiye's works are held in the 
highest estimation by connoisseurs, not 
only because of their intrinsic value, but 
also because it was he who first practiced 
the art of inlaying the iron with the little 
lines of gold and silver, which produce the 
brilliant effect of these pictures in metal. 
One of the sword-guards given by Mr. 





SWORD GUARDS, MADE BY KANEIYE 



hold surviving me to execute and ful- 
fil my undertaking to the letter. 

On the morning of 21st October, 1905, 
Prof. Dean left Kyoto and returned the 
following year to his country passing 
through India. I saw him off from the 
Kyoto station, bidding him farewell. 

On the 26th of January of this year 
(1907) I received a communication from 
Ambassabor Wright offering kindly to 
transmit through his office to America 
the three isuba referred to herein." 

(Signed) Goda Masa Uji 

Samurai. 
May, 1907 

Japan, City of Kyoto. 

The sword-guards were the work of the 
oldest and one of the most celebrated of 
Japanese workers, or chasers, in metal, 
Kaneiye of Fushimi, Yamashiro, after the 
designs of Kano Montonobou, a painter of 



Goda represents a fisherman by the side 
of a cave, another shows us Fudoson and 
a willow tree, while on the third, perhaps 
the finest of them all, a kingfisher in a 
group of reeds is indicated with remark- 
able cleverness. 



COPYING AND SKETCHING 
THE MUSEUM 



;n 



IN the early part of 1906 greater advan- 
tages were offered to the copyists in 
all branches of art at the Museum. 
Not alone were the number of days 
allotted to them increased to five — they 
were formerly but two — but the restric- 
tions as to the sizes of the copies were 
removed and students and professional 
artists are free to copy anything and 
everything belonging to the Museum in 
the size of the originals or in any size best 
suited to their needs. Prior to the adop- 
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tion of this policy, circular letters were 
addressed to all the principal Museums of 
Europe asking them to specify the privi- 
leges granted by them to copyists in their 
galleries and, upon the receipt of this infor- 
mation, the Museum met the more liberal 
ones, and even did more — it left no restric- 
tions at all to art students in general. 

The Museum offers many advantages 
to copyists. The room allotted to them 
for the care of their unfinished copies has 
been enlarged and entirely rearranged 
and a permanent care-taker placed in 
constant attendance; a special table d'hote 
luncheon is served in the Museum's res- 
taurant at a very moderate rate, and 
everything possible for their comfort has 
been done. To amateurs who may wish to 
make snap-shot photographs the free use of 
the Museum's collections is given, and for 
photographs requiring the use of tripods, 
permits are promptly issued upon request, 
while sketching and making notes of all 
objects belonging to the Museum are 
freely permitted. Visitors to the Museum 
are perhaps not aware of the advantages 
to students and of the benefit to be derived 
from judicious copying of good pictures 
and other objects. It is by this means that 
the secrets of the masters are learned; how 
they ''arrived" at the results obtained, and 
from this study the student may learn 
how to apply this knowledge to his own 
particular manner of work in time to come. 
Every great painter has copied and been 
copied. There is no good reason why 
the galleries of the Museum should not 
be filled with copyists; the facilities are 
there for all alike, the only requirement 
being evidence of their ability to copy. 
Copying as a means of livelihood is, 
naturally, a benefit, but particularly to 
the student in search of knowledge. As 
an evidence of the formation of taste of 
the copyist it may be stated that there 
is a never-ending line of applications for 
permits to copy pictures by Hals, Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez, Manet and others of 
importance. The work of the American 
School comes in for a large share of 
applications, and our living artists are 
being studied and copied. 

A. D'H. 



IMPORTANT LOANS 

AGOSTINO di Duccio or Guccio (fl. 
about 1442-1481), we learn from 
the Tuscan Sculptors of Charles 
C. Perkins, has been identified as 
the Agostinodi Florentiawho made a series 
of reliefs for the Cathedral of Modena, and 
the parti-colored facade for the church of 
San Bernardino at Perugia. It was he 
whom tradition wrongly accused of having 
failed in his attempts to carve a colossal 
statue out of the block of marble which, 
later, was used by Michelangelo for his 
David. 

Besides his sculptures in marble, Duc- 
cio, as the two monuments to his memory 
above mentioned will show, was a maker 
of sculpture in glazed terra-cotta, like that 
invented by the family of Delia Robbias, 
whom, in some cases, he surpassed in plastic 
power and facility of invention. 

In a marble relief of the Madonna and 
Child, which Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has 
just lent to the Museum, we have a subject 
produced in large numbers by the artists 
of the period, but a piece of workmanship 
showing a delicacy of handling and a 
subtlety of charm which at once indi- 
vidualizes it and raises it to the plane of 
a performance of the first importance. 
The graceful flowing lines of the draperies, 
arranged with a clear perception of their 
decorative effect, well harmonized with 
the garland in the arch of the architec- 
tural framework, would alone lead one to 
class it with that better-known work of 
Duccio's, a relief representing the figure of 
Chastity on one of the pilasters of the 
main arch of the facade of San Bernar- 
dino. 

The student and lover of the sculpture 
of the Italian Renaissance will be glad to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to see 
this relief, as well as a head of a boy, 
also lent by Mr. Morgan, the Madonna and 
Child by Mino da Fiesole, and the terra- 
cotta relief attributed to Jacopo della 
Querela (the last two of which were men- 
tioned in the last number of the Bulletin), 
which together form a remarkable group. 
They may be seen in Gallery 1 1 on the 
Second Floor. 
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